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HERE’S a nautical note, somehow, 

to the titles of the articles in this 
month’s issue of THE Qumt. There’s 
Daniel Henderson’s “How Cosmopol- 
itan’s Course Is Charted”; D. C. De 
Vany’s “Riding Out the Storms”; 
John E. Allen’s “Clear the Decks for 
Action!”—and there’s a right smart 
job of forecasting newspaper weather 
in Vernon Nash’s piece. 

There’s no particular significance in 
the phenomena, however, it just 
seemed that we were steered that way 
this month. Anchor yourself in an 
easy chair and sail into this month’s 
issue with gusto. See for yourself 
what it contains. 


PEAKING of things nautical, etc., 

brings up something we’d just as 
leave not bring up, except that you 
fellows who never let booms swing 
around and catch you will never rest 
until we do. 

Last June we penned a review on 
Russell A. Bankson’s swell book, “The 
Klondike Nugget.” We spoke of it 
with enthusiasm—and still feel that 
way about it. But we did remark: 
“The exciting narrative begins in Spo- 
kane in July, 1897, with the frail little 
steamer Portland coming into Spo- 
kane with a ton of gold aboard.” 

Of course we meant Seattle, you 
Pacific Coasters and other bull catch- 
ers who wrote in to twit us about that 
unusual bit of information, seeing as 
how Spokane is so many miles or so 
from the seacoast. We never were 
any good at geography anyway. 


OU may be interested in what 

“The Klondike Nugget” had to 
say in regard to salaries paid in that 
far-Northern newspaper office. 

Gene Allen, publisher of the paper, 
told Bankson: 

“We paid $15 a day to the composi- 
tors and an average salary of $400 a 
month to the other members of the 
staff, with the exception of Arnold 
George, an Englishman who had spent 
years in the editorial offices of some of 
the largest newspapers in the United 
States, and was a crackerjack reporter. 
We started him at $450 a month.” 

While mentioning salaries it’s only 
fair to add that the Nugget reported 
bananas selling at $1 each, cucumbers 
$5 each, tomatoes at $5 a pound, 
oranges $60 a box wholesale and lem- 
ons $75 a box, with other prices in 
proportion. 


(Continued on page 10) 





























Newspapers of Tomorrow 


WO types of journalists, in partic- 
ular, must continuously attempt 
the difficult task of forecasting 

the future. The first is the publisher 
who wants, if possible, to see what is 
coming and be ready for it. The other 
is the journalistic educator. Unless 
the latter is willing to run a mere trade 
school for apprentices, he must not 
only provide a preliminary training 
that will facilitate the entrance of his 
students into the profession; he must 
also try to prepare them for the jour- 
nalism that is to be as well as for the 
press that ought to be. 

My major interest as a teacher of 
journalism is in what our alumni will 
be doing a quarter of a century hence 
when, presumably, most of them will 
be at the height of their powers. 
What kind of journalism will be in 
existence then? If we can foresee the 
answer to that question to any extent 
and lead students to prepare them- 
selves for it both now and in the early 
years of their practical experience, 
they will ultimately have a decided 
advantage over their associates, all 
other things being equal. 


T seems to me that three major fac- 

tors will operate in our time to 
change the character of journalism. 
The first is the tendency for control to 
pass from the hands of professionally 
minded publishers into those of com- 
mercially minded tycoons. No one 
can logically lay a complaint against 
big-business management, as_ such. 
Modern journals have reached a size 
and complexity where financial genius 
is essential to continued existence. 
Financial independence, moreover, is 
a sine qua non of editorial integrity. 

The crucial question is, are criteria 
of success found by the publisher in 
the reports of his business office? 
Does the counting room control pol- 
icy? Whenever an affirmative answer 
can be given to this query, a publica- 
tion has seceded from the Fourth Es- 
tate. Fortunately for society, the at- 
tempt to turn a newspaper into a gold 
mine sooner or later defeats its own 
ends. Sir Wilmott Lewis has warned 
us of the further danger of the news- 
paper magnate who is not content with 
influencing public opinion, but wants 
to dominate it. He seeks to make his 
point of view prevail not on its own 
merits but merely by volume of repe- 
tition. Fortunately again, it seems to 


By VERNON NASH 


me, elements of doubt and actual dis- 
trust in readers’ minds vitiate such 
purposes to a large extent. 


ORE serious a threat to the legiti- 

mate function of journalism is 
fascism. In our western democracies 
for more than a century, journalism 
at its best has been a modern counter- 
part of the old Chinese “Board of Cen- 
sors” by whose efforts the people have 
obtained information concerning the 
social order and their governments, 
and have brought pressure to bear 
upon undesirable officials and leaders. 
Journalism has been a genuine 
“Fourth Estate.” 

In totalitarian states, all this is 
changed; the press becomes merely an 
adjunct of the ministry of propaganda. 
It is not within our purview to discuss 
the relative merits of fascism versus 
democracy as systems of government. 
Whatever your point of view on this 
question, existing facts will surely 
compel you to admit that the moment 
the press becomes an organ of govern- 
ment, progressive atrophy sets in. 
The Corriere della Sera at Milan was 
once one of the greatest newspapers 
in the world; today it is just one of the 
many mouth-pieces of Il Duce. One 
newspaper in Berlin two years ago had 
a circulation as large as the combined 
circulations of all the papers in the 
German capital today. 

It is for a people to say whether it 


wants unrestricted dissemination of 
news and independent expressions of 
opinion. My contention here is sim 
ply that the future of journalism as 
we know it will depend largely upon 
a checking of the tendency toward 
nationalistic regimentation of thought 
since absolutism in government not 
only affects the physical extent of 
journalism very adversely but also 
destroys its historic function as an 
“attorney for the people.” 


INALLY, the present character of 

journalism will probably be 
greatly changed by the effects of in 
ventive genius, especially in the fields 
of radio, telephoto and _ television. 
While I believe this, I can but express 
my continuing astonishment at the 
dire prophecies of such newspaper 
editors as Volney D. Hurd of the Chris 
tian Science Monitor and Isabelle 
Keating of the Brooklyn Eagle. 

One hears or sees at regular inter- 
vals expressions of apprehension or 
of confident prediction that the day of 
printed journalism is about done. 
This idea seems to me inherently ab 
surd; the spoken radio cannot sup 
plant the newspaper. My opinion on 
the matter may count for nought but 
is there any loophole in the following 
facts? 

(1) It takes much longer to hear 
an item than it does to read it. Few 
would be able or willing to give the 








a the future of newspapers is not an alto- 
gether easy task—even though conjecture as to possible 
changes ahead is full of interest when made by an observing 


commentator. 


From distant China, where he is teaching journalism in 
Yenching University, Peiping, Vernon Nash sends this article 
on possible developments as journalism moves into the years 
ahead. Dividing his time between this country, as a member 
of the journalism faculty at the University of Missouri, and 
China, Mr. Nash has had an opportunity to watch American 


journalism both first-hand and from afar. 


Perhaps this lends 


the necessary note of objectivity that his remarks possess. 


What IS ahead for journalism? 


Check your forecast, the 


things you see over the horizon, with this scrutiny of the jour- 


nalistic scene of tomorrow. 
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time required to listen to the reading 
aloud of a comprehensive coverage of 
a day’s news, however well and how- 
ever concisely it might be summarized. 

(2) The editors of a newspaper first 
make a selection out of the material 
available each day; the reader, aided 
by headlines, makes a further selec- 
tion of what he will read thoroughly. 
Over the radio, the range of selection 
would necessarily be far more limited 
and, at any given time, the hearer 
must take what is offered or nothing. 

(3) In order to get your day’s news 
over the radio, you must be able to 
listen in when it is being broadcast. 
It is then or never. If necessary or if 
desired, you can leave your newspaper 
for perusal at any convenient hour of 
the day or night. 

(4) It is impossible to check back if 
some point is not clearly understood. 
Static in the atmosphere, or Junior’s 
slamming a door, may cause you to 
miss the essential fact of a broadcast. 

(5) It is not possible to file away 
clippings from a loud speaker. Editors 
and scholars are not the only persons 
who are fond of using their scissors. 


ADIO has all the advantage in 

speed, and usually in vividness 
when news is broadcast directly from 
the scene of an event. Certain ob- 
servers have therefore held that any 
restriction upon broadcasting is like 
using an ox-cart when airplanes are 
available. Against such an argument 
may be placed this important consid- 
eration: it is vital that a free people 
shall have access to all the news. 
Should a medium, therefore, which is 
not able to provide the whole milk of 
public intelligence be permitted to 
skim off the cream and present it, thus 
gravely handicapping the one agency 
which can supply both milk and 
cream? 

Telephotographic processes by 
which it is possible to send facsimile 
material by wire or wireless may 
greatly affect the future character of 
journalism. There would seem to me 
to be substantial reasons for believing 
that widespread use of telephoto for 
more than news pictures will soon be 
with us. 

A chief result of cheaper facsimile 
transmission in all countries will 
doubtless be that pages containing na- 
tional and international news, together 
with general advertising, will be made 
up once only in the central plant of a 
chain or group of papers. These mas- 
ter pages would be printed and then 
transmitted by telephoto to each client, 
reproduced by them by some phase of 
the photo-engraving process, and 
printed in each paper along with pages 
containing local news, features, edi- 
torials and local advertising. Type- 
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composition would thus be done in one 
place only for hundreds of newspapers. 
One needs little imagination to visual- 
ize what this change would mean in 
increasing standardization of the press, 
and in the creation of unemployment. 

Television, however, has possibilities 
which offer even greater prospects of 
change. By reason of its facilities, it 
may soon be necessary to deliver 
printed papers only to those who de- 
sire such copies for filing and clipping 
purposes, or for reading on common 
carriers. All the rest of us would read 
our papers projected in large type 
from our television receiving sets upon 
screens on the walls of our home or 
offices. Among the intrinsic weak- 
nesses of spoken radio, only inability 
to file and clip would apply to this 
method of distribution. 


ELEVISION of a simple type by 
which we see as well as hear radio 
performances is even now technically 
ready for the market. It is supposed 
that holders of patents are merely 
waiting for an upturn of prosperity so 
that they can reap a harvest from the 
thousands who would be willing to pay 
fancy prices for the first sets to be 
marketed. Their first great effect 
will probably be the elimination of the 
talking movie houses. We'll see and 
hear all we want of talkies right at 
home. 

The ultra-short waves justify us in 
envisaging in the non-distant future a 
telecast newspaper. Their numbers 
are practically unlimited so that met- 
ropolitan Sunday papers could be 
broadcast as well as small-town dailies. 
At each turn of our knobs, a new page 
would appear upon our screens. The 
reader could start each day with his 
favorite page by first setting his knob 
at the correct wave-length for that 
page. Certain regular pages would 
always have the same wave-length; 
upon these pages it would doubtless 
be desirable to print an index, giving 
the proper wave-lengths for all pages 
in that edition. They could be tuned 
in on at any time. 

When this method of distribution 
becomes possible, I should anticipate 
that most papers would change all the 
pages twice daily, say at 6 a. m. and 
4 p. m. On one unvarying wave- 
length would be a page of late news, 
which would probably be changed 
hourly from 7 a. m. to midnight. 
Flashes of unusual interest and impor- 
tance would be placed on this late- 
news page and (if its character justi- 
fied the play) a streamer head would 
be placed at the top of every other 
page, calling the attention of readers 
to the fact that a big story had just 
been released on the late-news page, 
w. 1. .11 meters. 
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Advertising revenue would be ob- 
tainable as before. Circulation reve- 
nue would be obtained by rental of 
leased receiving sets, usable only with- 
in that paper’s assigned band of wave- 
lengths. The number of such sets in 
use would be a paper’s circulation for 
determining advertising rates. It 
would indicate the probable number 
of readers for an advertisement quite 
as accurately as does the present 
method. 

Since the natural horizon is about 
the effective range of these micro- 
waves, metropolitan newspapers 
would have to build “booster” or 
“step up” stations around their cities 
in circles with 30-mile radii. The cost 
of these would doubtless be too great 
to justify their erection and mainte- 
nance except in populous areas, so 
that it is possible that the number of 
newspapers would be increased rather 
than decreased by this method of 
distribution. 


NLESS the number of newspapers 
were increased or decreased, 

ethereal circulation methods would 
not affect professional workers. It 
would take just as many editors, re- 
porters and feature writers as ever 
to produce one master printed paper 
to be placed upon the televisor. The 
affect upon both skilled and ung@Ped 
labor would, however, be terrif. It 
is hard to imagine technological 
change in any other industry which 
would produce as much unemploy- 
ment as would this alteration in the 
circulation method of newspapers. 

One simple flat-bed press in most 
plants could print all the papers re- 
quired for the televisor, for libraries 
and others who would still desire 
printed copies. This fact would elim- 
inate stereotyping and rotary presses. 
The wood-pulp industry would be cut 
to a fraction of its present size. Gone 
would be the need for mail trains, 
fleets of trucks, delivery boys, and so 
on. Hundreds of thousands would 
follow the staffs of talkie houses into 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

Nothing in the history of profit- 
motivated capitalism should lead us to 
believe that the change will be delayed 
on that score. The improvement in 
the method of getting our daily papers 
would be worth all the cost, provided 
society did not permit the relatively 
few who would be immediately con- 
cerned to bear the brunt of it. The 
prospect of telecast newspapers, and 
an estimate of the unemployment re- 
sults which would follow, should show 
us as probably nothing else can how 
imperative it is that society come to 
grips with the problems of techno- 
logical unemployment. 


























Riding Out the Storms 


By D. C. DE VANY 


Editor and Publisher, Mobridge (S. D.) Tribune 


EETING changing conditions, 
insofar as newspapers and 
newspapermen are con- 

cerned, is largely a matter of being 
wide awake, on our toes and doing our 
job well. 

This is true in South Dakota—where 
we have weathered dust storms, 
drought, grasshoppers and other diffi- 
culties—and it’s just as true anywhere 
else. 

It is a matter of improving our serv- 
ice from day to day and making our 
newspapers invaluable in our respec- 
tive communities. Newspapermen 
whose methods won them success un- 
der old conditions have the qualities 
that will win them success now. 

If some of us would even sweep out 
our offices now and then it would help 
some to meet conditions—changed or 
otherwise. Some of our printing of- 
fices are sickening sights. A dirty, 
disorderly office or shop is an evidence 
of a slovenly business man, slovenly 
business methods, and a _ slovenly 
product. 

I know so-called newspapermen who 
are so shiftless they will not even an- 
swer a letter. Nor will they give a 
customer a price on a job of printing 
without waiting a week. Then they 
wonder why their customers send 
away for printing, or why they rush 
off to some young chap who sets up 
overnight with a mimeographed or 
printed shopping sheet. They wonder 
why people will advertise on a hand- 
bill when their own newspapers are 


little else than poorly printed hand- 
bills. 


N spite of the fact that we have 

passed through a period of stress, 
the Mobridge Tribune has tried to 
keep abreast of the times by installing 
considerable new office equipment, in- 
cluding a new jobber, new type and a 
new newspaper dress. 

When the going got hard for a small 
competing job shop we bought it, thus 
preventing some tramp or cut-rater 
from taking it over. We had the 
equipment all sold in a few months, 
our money back and a clear field. 
This is strictly in line with Prof. Tug- 
well’s idea of plowing under every 
third row. 

During this period of stress we have 
carried on a vigorous campaign of so- 
licitation in all departments. 


We have kept out of local fights. 

We have used the Franklin price 
list. 

We have employed high class men 
and paid them wages enough so they 
could take their places in the com- 
munity. They are all business emis- 
saries of the Mobridge Tribune. 

We have cultivated and secured 
more of the county, city and school dis- 


trict business than we had in the old 
days. 


E went into the typewriter busi- 

ness and put in a small stock of 
office supplies. And we not only 
stocked them but advertised and 
talked them incessantly. Today we 
are selling nearly all the portable 
typewriters and typewriter supplies 
that come into our territory. We are 
also selling a considerable quantity of 
office supplies and this business is 
growing. This is a profitable line of 
business and is handled with little la- 
bor or expense. 

It has always been my policy to 
make my newspaper such a strong fac 
tor in community development and to 
tie the interests of the community so 
firmly to the Mobridge Tribune that 
there would be no question about the 
loyalty of my people. And this plan 
has worked. 

To secure this sort of loyalty, how 
ever, in any town, large or small, we 
must show that we are entitled to loy 
alty. A newspaper that wants a fol- 


lowing must do constructive things. 
It must promote community enter- 
prises. And there have been many of 
these to promote during the past two 
years. The Public Works program 
and relief projects have given us all 
opportunities to do things for our peo- 
ple, to secure projects of various kinds. 

My community has secured an oil 
surfaced highway, one of the largest 
artificial lakes in the state, an airfield 
and modern, fireproof hangar, and is 
about to embark on a program of 
street paving. We have been making 
an effort to get a federal building and 
have made some progress. A city 
auditorium is in the offing. Right now 
we are engaged in a campaign for a 
dam and hydro-electric plant on the 
Missouri River, to be built with fed 
eral funds at a cost of seven to eight 
million dollars. 


HE Mobridge Tribune backs all 
such projects with arguments 
spread all over the front page and the 
editorial page nearly every week. 
No mimeographed sheet, shopping 
guide, or radio station can perform 
any such service for the community. 
In all movements of this nature, the 
newspaper that shoulders its respon 
sibility and does even more than any 
one could reasonably expect it to do, 
is cultivating good will and loyalty, 
which if followed up with solicitation 
and service, will do more to make a 
printing and publishing business suc 
(Continued on page 11) 








EWSPAPERS, large and small, have had to face many 

changing conditions in the last few years—particularly in 
regions where drought, dust storms and other hardships of 
natural origin struck with blasting force. 


South Dakota was among the states hit—bringing difficult 
problems to its people; their newspapers. D.C. De Vany, pub- 
lisher of the Mobridge (S. D.) Tribune, was asked to tell editors 
and publishers attending the University of Minnesota’s short 
course for weekly newspapermen, how his paper bucked the 


adverse conditions. 


Because of the helpful, sturdy tone of his observations and 
their application to newspapers in all sections of the country, 
The Quill is happy to carry them on to you. 














How Cosmopolitan’s Course 


VERY month one million seven 
hundred thousand people pay 25 
cents apiece for Cosmopolitan 

Magazine. Men and women, in big 
cities, in little towns, in the deep coun- 
try, buy the magazine, read it, lend it 
to their friends. 

A great editor once said to us: “Peo- 
ple find it much easier not to read than 
to read. You have to make what you 
offer them so fascinating that they 
can’t help themselves.” Apparently, 
Cosmopolitan has done this. We look 
at an issue and say: “What is the se- 
cret of your charm?” Charm, that 
vague, fragile, most desirable of at- 
tributes, rests always on a reasonable 
basis. Cosmopolitan’s charm rises 
from the attitude of its owner, its edi- 
tor and his associates. 

When William Randolph Hearst 
bought Cosmopolitan in 1905, it re- 
flected the personality of John Brisben 
Walker, a man of lively intellect, who 
thought of the magazine as a univer- 
sity of the mind. 

Mr. Hearst recognized the value of 
this idea, but believed that this en- 
lightening function of the magazine 
could best be developed through 
stories and features that give readers 
windows on the world; that the mod- 
ern mind is quick to appreciate the 
wisdom that underlies a really fine 
story. From time immemorial people 
have loved to be told stories. In the 
new world of a story a man can for- 
get his own troubled world. From 
the solution of the problems expressed 
in fiction a man can find the answer to 
his own. As William Lyon Phelps, 
Professor Emeritus of Yale, has said: 
“There are fashions in literary forms as 
there are fashions in clothes. During 
the last 50 years the chief channel of 
literary expression has been fiction. 
... Much of the deepest and most 
original thought of our times appears 
in fiction.” 

This fiction must be so vital in mat- 
ter and presentation as to compel the 
reader’s interest. And in every story, 
feature and illustration, there must be 
excellence. 

The responsibility for the excellence 
of Cosmopolitan Magazine is placed by 
William Randolph Hearst, the pub- 
lisher, and Richard E. Berlin, the gen- 
eral manager, squarely on its editor, 
who is given the greatest freedom. 
The editor must be an artist, as well as 
a keen observer of life. He must 
know what is important to millions of 
people and present it with taste. He 


must exercise discrimination, be sensi- 
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Ils Charted! 


By DANIEL HENDERSON 


tive to the interests of his readers. He 
must create a nice balance of grave 
and gay. 


ARRY PAYNE BURTON has 

been editor of Cosmopolitan since 
1931. He succeeded Ray Long—and 
to succeed Ray Long and do a job 
that, measured by today’s standards, 
is an advance, is probably the most 
difficult assignment in magazine edit- 
ing. Students of magazines feel that 
he has done just that. He is a man of 
cosmopolitan tastes—a student of life 
and literature. His personal reading 
tastes are poetry, biography, history, 
great fiction, but as an editor his mind 
is in the future, foreseeing the signifi- 
cant story teller or thinker whose work 
he should present when public inter- 
est in his personality and ideas is ripe. 

Some authors have felt that Burton 
is too retiring. They wonder whv he 
does not figure in the exhausting 
round of metropolitan literary func- 
tions. The reason is that he is at 
home studying the works of the very 
writers who hope to get him in a cor- 
ner at some cocktail party. When he 
makes his decisions on manuscripts 
they are uninfluenced by personal 
relations. 

Burton is dark, slender, with the 
luminous brown eyes of a poet. He 
gives you the conviction of alertness 
and vitality. He does not write for 
the magazines, because he gives all his 


attention to his editorial duties. Yet 
he is an expert professional writer. 
On the Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation (NEA) he was a star reporter 
and feature writer, given difficult as- 
signments because he handled them so 
well, as prolific of ideas as he was of 
writing. In the magazine field, he 
was editor of McCall’s Magazine and 
achieved conspicuous success. On 
Cosmopolitan, he finds opportunity to 
use all of the training that came to him 
as a reporter, foreign correspondent, 
newspaper feature editor and maga- 
zine editor. 


ET us discover his formula. “Cos- 
mopolitan’s fiction,” he says, “aims 
in general to reflect current life, and 
the passing world of today. On arti- 
cles we like to be entertaining, as well 
as informative and intimate in tone. 
The magazine we try to make really 
cosmopolitan, in actual contents as 
well as in name. Each issue is, we 
hope, current, vital, entertaining—that 
is our constant goal.” 

Burton has no truck with the intel- 
lectuals who clap hands about a story, 
saying: “It’s dismal reading, but ‘great 
fiction.” If fiction is a reflection of 
life, we prefer to be merry than mar- 
tyred. There is happiness, courage, 
victory, love in the world, and we pre- 
fer to reflect these engaging facts 
rather than suicide, despair, disease 
and madness. 











O its interesting and informative series of articles on leading 
American magazines and the men who make them, The 
Quill this month adds the story of Cosmopolitan and an inti- 
mate picture of the man who directs its editorial course, Harry 


Payne Burton. 


Daniel. Henderson, who prepared this behind-the-scenes 
presentation of one of the best sellers in the periodical field, is 
the author of the recent book of verse, “Frontiers,” and of the 


recent biography of Mary Tudor, “The Crimson Queen.” 


He 


is promotion director of the Hearst magazines and was formerly 
an editor of McClure’s magazine. 


Watch for additional articles of the magazine series in early 


issues of The Quill. 
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Burton has an amazing intuitive 
feeling for what will be of significant 
interest when his magazine appears. 
He knows the importance of trends 
and seasons and keys his stories and 
articles to what the public will most 
appreciate and enjoy at a given time. 
It is this quality of apprehending what 
is most interesting in an issue that is 
being planned months ahead that en- 
ables him to make good on his policy 
to be “strikingly current.” 


AVING conceived a program for 
a future issue, Burton calls on 
one of a dozen associate editors to get 
the writer and the story. He has edi- 
torial representatives in every literary 
and news center of the world. The 
printing facilities of Cosmopolitan are 
so well organized that if an article de- 
velops that would be of important in- 
terest for a publication about to go to 
press, he can revise his contents with 
the speed comparable to that of a 
weekly. 

So much for stories and articles 
conceived in the shop. What happens 
to a manuscript when it is mailed in? 
There are a dozen bright young minds 
on his editorial staff. Most of them 
sit in a large room that resembles the 
city room of a metropolitan news- 
paper. It is ideas instead of news that 
flash here. Glance in and you find 
each associate deep in manuscripts, 
but not too deep for concentration on 
the one upon which Burton has asked 
a special opinion. 

Cosmopolitan searches constantly 
for unknown writers of distinction. 
No manuscript sent to the magazine is 
returned unread. Each manuscript 
under consideration is assigned to a 
reader, who makes a synopsis of it, 
and reports his opinion. The synop- 
sis and report are read by Burton, who 
then assigns the manuscript to an- 
other reader. Two completely ad- 
verse opinions, and the manuscript is 
usually rejected. But if the reports 
are favorable, still other editors and 
readers report on it, sometimes as 
many as eight or nine. This is to get 
a variety of points of view and inter- 
est. Finally Burton reads it, some- 
times in his paneled office on the fifth 
floor of the Hearst Building in New 
York, more often taking home a fat 
bundle of blue-covered manuscripts, 
because he has little time to read in 
the office. 

One of his young associates says of 
Burton: 

“He is receptive of your ideas, and 
he wants honest criticism of his own. 
Easy to get along with. You wouldn’t 
believe the amount of work he gets 
through.” 

It takes an eternally active editor 
and a big staff to keep the standard of 
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interest and excellence running 
through Cosmopolitan. One of Bur- 
ton’s main jobs is to make each issue 
“Jell.” In the closing week of an is- 
sue there are conferences of the entire 
staff sometimes lasting long into the 
evening. The difficulty of the task can 
be understood when it is recalled that 
an average issue of Cosmopolitan con- 
tains three serials, one short novel, ten 
short stories, three articles, about 
twice as much fiction as non-fiction. 
The July, 1933, issue was printed in 
book form, with only advertisements 
and illustrations omitted. The edi- 
torial content of the magazine occu- 
pied 463 pages, one-third longer than 
the average modern novel. 

Cosmopolitan is famous for the great 
names of its contributors. When Mr. 
Burton publishes A. J. Cronin, Louis 
Bromfield, Joseph Hergesheimer, W. 
Somerset Maugham, Rebecca West, 
Thomas Wolfe, Stark Young, when he 
scoops the literary world on the un- 
published diaries of Mark Twain, he 
is publishing those authors universally 
recognized as the best. Because of 
the continual brilliancy of its list, Cos- 
mopolitan has been accused of buying 
mere “names,” with the inference that 
an author well-known and respected 
does not need to measure up to the 
high standards applied to lesser known 
writers. The well-known author who 
appears frequently in Cosmopolitan 
would not be well-known if he were 
not a good story teller; he would not 
be respected if he were willing to do 
bad work, in fact, he would be a fool 
if he did anything but his best work 
for the Cosmopolitan audience of sev- 
enteen hundred thousand—more peo- 
ple than will ever see his books. 

In articles as in fiction, Mr. Burton 
expects added to the qualities of liveli- 
ness and authority, literary excellence, 
in.accordance with Ruskin’s definition 
of good writing—‘See a thing clearly 
and describe it simply.” It does not 
make a fact less true to clothe it in de- 
lightful words, and it certainly makes 
it pleasanter for the reader. 


HEN you think of Cosmopolitan 
you think of pictures. In the 
work of fascinating the reader, illus- 
trations are wedded to text. People 
like to look at pictures. They grace a 
page; they add visual beauty to the 
beauty of lucid words. Cosmopolitan 
illustrations are famous for their emo- 
tional artistic perfection. The lovely 
girl on Cosmopolitan’s cover is a sym 
bol of the beauty and youth and vital- 
ity of its art throughout. 

We asked Ralph Whitney, Cosmo- 
politan’s art director, how he chose 
artists and pictures. 

“We try to use those artists in whom 
the public is most interested, and 
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whose work is most appropriate to the 
particular story. The picture epito 
mizes the story, it does not so much de 
lineate a particular incident as it gives 
the atmosphere of the whole story. 
But the picture must be exact. For 
instance, one story required the pic 
ture of an automobile accident at the 
Jersey end of the Holland Tunnel. 
Our artist went out there, took photo- 
graphs, sketches, before he started 
painting. And the clothes worn by 
the models are chosen by our stylist, 
whose business it is to see that the 
clothes are fashionable and suitable. 
The artists tell us that they like to do 
illustrations for Cosmopolitan and find 
it exciting, and that is why they do 
their best work for us.” 

The best in art can bear famous 
names—Dean Cornwell, McClelland 
Barclay, James Montgomery Flagg, 
W. Smithson Broadhead, C. E. Cham 
bers, Harvey Dunn—or it can be by 
newcomers. There are always names 
of new artists in Cosmopolitan worth 
watching. Not long ago a young girl 
from Missouri came into the art edi 
tor’s office, with a sample case of pic 
tures under her arm. She had no 
letters of introduction, her experience 
had been on middle western papers 
and magazines, the art editor had 
never heard of her before. Her work 
was excellent, and now she is one of 
the regular Cosmopolitan illustrators. 

Of course, for the one who suc 
ceeded, thousands have failed. Their 
failure has come from only one reason 
—their work was not good enough. 


NE of the reasons why Burton’s 

career is fascinating to watch is 
that his editorial program, while ad 
hering to fundamental principles, is 
responsive to new tastes among his 
readers. He discovered for instance 
that they liked his policy of publish- 
ing a complete short novel in each 
issue. Now, the demand for complete 
novels growing, he extends this pol 
icy, and will publish in each issue a 
complete full-length novel by authors 
of distinction: Kathleen Norris, War 
wick Deeping, Agatha Christie. The 
unique feature of this development is 
that great novelists whose work has 
heretofore appeared only as serials in 
magazines will now contribute com 
plete novels to single issues. 

Here from the inside is our estimate 
of Burton and his magazine. The fact 
that he goes on and on in his job is 
one measure of his success. The fact 
that the magazine prospers in circula 
tion and advertising under his editor 
ship is another measure, and from the 
outside come confirmatory verdicts of 
book publishers and motion picture 
producers who find in what Burton se 


(Continued on page 11) 
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CLEAR THE DECKS 


HEN, back in 1871, Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow projected a wan- 
ton hoof through the lantern that sent 
Chicago up in flames, that same hoof 
projected a head into the Chicago 
Tribune that ran 15 decks deep and 
consisted of 42 display lines—more 
than two-thirds of a long column. 
Although the authenticity of the cow 
story often has been questioned, there 
can be no doubt as to the depth of that 
head. It would be interesting to re- 
produce it here, but a page of THe 
QuILL would have to be sixty per cent 
deeper than it is to contain it, and a 
reduced version held to the depth of 
the present page would be nothing 
more than a parade of blurred lines 
about seven and one-half picas wide. 
While the depth of that head was 
not exactly typical of the depth of 
heads over important stories in Amer- 
ican newspapers a generation or two 
ago, newspaper heads then were con- 
siderably deeper than they are today. 


OT long ago many papers pre- 
sented their main single-column 
heads in six or more decks, with many 
of the lines entirely in capitals, but 
more recently the tendency has been 
toward four or fewer decks, in many 
instances to two decks at most, and 
with most of the lines in capitals and 
lower-case. 

Americans, as often has been said, 
may be a nation of headline readers, 
but we want our headlines to be as 
easy to read as is reasonably possible, 
for most of us, in these streamlined 
days, have to do our newspaper read- 
ing in a hurry if at all. 

The New York Herald Tribune and 
many other papers limit their main 
single-column heads to four decks, as 
suggested by Example 1, in capitals 
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By JOHN E. A 


Editor, The Linotyp: 





THINGS are happening to newspape! 

pages of the nation’s press. Newsp: 
lifted—with old style heads and jnake- 
forgotten things. 


No one is watching this development 
its progress more fully—than John E. A 
News. He is tracing these changes a 
cance in a series of articles written espe 


In the first article, which appeared : 
Quill, he discussed the changes in gener 


tion to front pages. 


In this month’s a: 


heads, and offers a number of exampl 
month’s article will discuss body types. 





and lower-case of 30-, 14-, 18- and 14- 
point Bodoni Bold. 

An increasing number of other pa- 
pers, however, would hold that head to 
two decks—in the sizes used for the 
first two—and the Cleveland News, 
edited by Earle Martin, an ardent ad- 
vocate of headline simplicity, would 
hold the head to a single deck. 


LTHOUGH space limitations for- 
bid the showing here of many of 
the very many newspaper heads ad- 
justed to the reading tempo of today, 
suppose we examine at least a few of 
those made possible by the use of re- 
cently or comparatively recently de- 
signed linotype faces. 
For those who want their main sin- 
gle-column heads to carry plenty of 
color along with a good unit count and 


COLONIST FINISHES 
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=wspaper headlines and to the front 


Newspapers are having their faces 


ad fnake-up going into the limbo of 


lopment more keenly—nor reporting 
ohn E. Allen, editor of The Linotype 
langes and treating of their signifi- 
tten especially for The Quill. 


ppeared in the August issue of The 
in general and paid particular atten- 
onth’s article he treats of individual 
examples of the new mode. Next 


'y types. 


— 





legibility, we have Erbar Bold Con- 
densed, as suggested by Example 2, in 
30-point caps and 18-point caps and 
lower-case. While Erbar is a sans 
serif face and so falls roughly into the 
general category of what most Amer- 
ican newspaper workers refer to as 
gothics, it is much more attractive and 
much easier to read than the old goth- 
ics still used by many papers. (Ob- 
serve the amount of leading employed, 
and the width and weight of the jim 
dashes. ) 

Example 3, caps and lower-case of 
the same 30-point Erbar Bold Con- 
densed are employed for the first deck, 
and 12-point Metroblack No. 2 for the 
second—the combination of faces get- 
ting along well and forming an effec- 
tive secondary head. (Again observe 
the generous leading, and note the 


~ Hundred Years Old 


‘Buffalo Newspaper 


Courier - Express Rounds 
Out First Century—Rep- 
resents Many Mergers 


Example 6 


somewhat lighter, but just as wide, 
jim dashes.) 

Quite a number of papers are now 
using various sizes of Erbar Light Con- 
densed. Several Hearst papers em- 
ploy various sizes of that face, some of 
them in combination with Metrolite 
No. 2, as suggested by Example 4, with 
the first deck in 36-point Erbar Light 
Condensed, and the second deck in 
14-point Metrolite No. 2. (Note that 
plenty of leading is employed, but no 
jim dashes.) 


N Example 5, we have a secondary 
head with a first deck in 24-point 
Erbar Light Condensed caps, and a 
second deck in 18-point Erbar Light 
Condensed caps and lower, while Ex- 
ample 6 shows the use of 24-point 
lower-case for the first deck. 

In the popular Metro family, four 
distinct weights are available. 

Example 7 shows a simplified flush 
head with the first deck in 24-point 
and the second in 12-point Metroblack 
No. 2. (Observe that all lines of the 
second deck are indented one pica to 
the right.) 

Example 8 shows a four-deck head 
in 30-, 14-, 18- and 12-point Metro 
medium No. 2, and Example 9 shows a 
simplified head in the 24- and 12-point 
sizes of the same face. 

In Example 10, we have 24- and 12- 
point Metrolite No. 2, and in Example 
11 the same sizes in Metrothin No. 2. 
(Metrothin No. 2, however, is a little 
too light for regular-news heads, but 
it often can be used to advantage on 
society and woman’s pages, feature 
pages, for display lines and initials on 
classified-advertising pages, and occa- 
sionally, in its larger sizes, for con- 
trasting heads used beside stronger 
news heads in heavier weights of 


Metro.) 
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Paul Patterson 


On A. P. Board 


F. B. Noyes Re-elected Presi- 
dent, With G. B. Longan 
and W. J. Pape as V. P.’s 








Example 9 


Atlanta Paper 
Wins Pulitzer 
Service Prize 


Nebraska Editor Gains 
Editorial Award and 
Kansas City Star Man 
Wins Reporting Honors 


Example 10 
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[Atlanta Paper 
Wins Pulitzer 
Service Prize 





Nebraska Editor Gains Edi- 
torial Award and Kansas 
City Star Man Wins Re- 
porting Distinction 


Example 11 


Pritchard 
New Head | 
Of N.E. A. 


Rand of Gulfport 

Named Vice President 
And Loomis Succeeds 
Aikensas Treasurer — 
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Pritchard 
New Head 
Of N.E. A. 


| Rand of Gulfport 
‘Named Vice President 
And Loomis Succeeds | 
_Aikens as Treasurer 








Example 13 
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XAMPLE 12 shows the use of 30- 

and 14-point Memphis Bold, with 
all lines of both decks starting flush 
at the left, and with the lower jim 
dash three picas wider than the upper, 
an unusual touch. 

In Example 13 we have the 24- and 
14-point sizes of Memphis Light, and 
lighter jim dashes. (But what has 
been said about Metrothin No. 2 ap- 
plies as well to this face. In its 
smaller sizes it is a little too light for 
regular-news heads, but in some of ‘ts 
sizes is quite appropriate for pages 
calling for the lighter touch. In its 
larger sizes it makes a good contrast- 
ing news head.) 

All of the faces illustrated are avail- 
able in various sizes—in most instances 
from the comparatively small to the 
unusually large—and companion ital- 
ics of various sizes are available in the 
Bodoni, Metro and Memphis families. 

Example 14 presents a feature head 
in 30-point Metrolite Italic, and Ex- 
ample 15 a feature head in 24-point 
Metrothin Italic. 

New cuttings in the Memphis fam- 
ily are now being made in a full range 
of sizes—Memphis Medium and Mem- 
phis Medium Italic. This weight of 
Memphis—in between Memphis Bold 
and Memphis Light—should prove 
popular with many newspapers for 
both news and feature heads. 


S stated in the previous article, 

newspaper reading habits have 
undergone marked changes in recent 
years. The modern newspaper reader 
has little leisure. He doesn’t read— 
he glimpses. 

Many newspaper publishers and 
editors appreciate this fact and have 
done something about it; have cleaned 
up and simplified their headlines; have 
made them as attractive and as easy to 
read as is reasonably possible; have 
adjusted them to the reading tempo of 
today. But thousands of other pub- 
lishers and editors continue to turn 
out papers handicapped with heads as 
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unattractive and as difficult to read as 
many newspaper heads were back in 
the days of large leisure. 

Such executives would do well to 
devote time and thought to the impor- 
tant subject of headline attractiveness 
and legibility, and to put their con- 
clusions to work for themselves and 
their readers. 





AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P 
(Continued from page 2) 


UT getting back to this month’s is- 

sue of THE QUILL, we would call 
your attention to the new department, 
“Lines to the Lancers,” by J. Gun- 
nar Back, in which you will find news 
and comment intended for the free 
lance writer. 

THE QUILL has no intention of com- 
peting with Author & Journalist, 
Writer’s Digest, or The Writer in the 
presentation of market information. 
They do the job much more com- 
pletely than we can—but we feel 
there is a place for such a depart- 
ment in the magazine. Whether it re- 
mains depends on your reaction and 
upon the willingness of Mr. Back to 
continue. 

By way of introduction, he is a grad- 
uate of the University of Wisconsin. 
Following graduation, he continued his 
studies for a Ph.D. degree, at the same 
time teaching part time, acting as pub- 
licity director for the Wisconsin Play- 
ers, and free lancing. In the latter 
field he has specialized in the screen 
and radio world. He is now associated 
with Station WTCN in Minneapolis. 

















Hersert S. Marsuutz (Stanford ’17) 
practices optometry in Los Angeles with 
the Marshutz Optical Co., established by 
his father 48 years ago, but continues his 
journalistic activities for various optom- 
etric publications. As an avocation, Mar- 
shutz writes one-act plays, several of 
which have been produced at Pasadena 
and Beverly Hills. 


Seventy East Side Maidens 
Become Mermaids for Day 


Example 14 


J. Doe, Doughty Dough Kneader, 
Insists He Doesn't Need Dough 


Example 15 
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Riding Out the Storms 


(Continued from page 5) 


cessful than any amount of lying 
awake nights trying to figure out ways 
of pinching a few pennies from the 
wages of our help or dues to our 
churches, our lodges, our clubs—or 
our press associations. Also it will do 
much to meet all forms of new and 
cheap competition. 

All of us have possible projects to 
put over in our communities. If they 
are desirable we should do more than 
merely record the fact. We should 
play them up week after week with 
effective arguments until the job is 
finished. We should use a few ban- 
ners, black boxes and double-leaded, 
double-column editorials. We should 
not whisper when our project is worth 
shouting about from the housetops. 

A newspaper, in this manner, can 
make itself practically indispensable in 
its territory and in periods of stress 
and change this situation can be con- 
verted into dollars to keep the wheels 
turning, regardless of new threats to 
our business. 


URING the past two or three years 
we have heard a lot of talk about 
the depression. The less thought that 
is given to depression and the more 


that is given to constructive thinking 
and activity the better. The less com- 
plaining we do, and the less we mes- 
merize ourselves and stultify our ef- 
forts by dwelling on our hard luck, the 
better off we will be. 

Editors should be the last people on 
earth to be classed as bellyachers, but 
nearly all of us fall in that classifica- 
tion at times. We preach courage, 
confidence and optimism and then get 
panicky and gloomy ourselves. We 
spend entirely too much of our time 
thinking about the hard luck that is 
coming tomorrow, or next month, or 
the month after that. And rarely do 
the doleful things we conjure up in our 
thinking ever come to pass. 

If we would kick out all these 
thoughts and go out after business in 
a vigorous fashion, with a feeling of 
confidence and optimism, we would 
get much farther in a business way. 

As to the depression, we have tried 
to meet it by refusing to acknowledge 
its reality; by refusing to admit that 
our people were penniless or that there 
was no business to be had; by refusing 
to admit to anyone, and especially a 
prospective customer, that depression, 
changed conditions, competition, or 
anything else, had us down and out. 





How Cosmopolitan's ( Course Is Charted 


(Continued from page 7) 


lects the material for successful books 
and dramas, for the acid test of an 
editor's understanding of what the 
public wants is the response of the 
public to what the editor offers. 

The list of moving pictures taken 
from Cosmopolitan include Samuel 
Hopkins Adams’ “Night Bus,” which 
under the title “It Happened One 
Night,” was selected by the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, 
as the best motion picture of 1934; 
Robert Chamber’s “Operator 13,” 
“Judge Priest,” by Irvin Cobb; “Once 
to Every Woman,” by A. J. Cronin; 
“Penthouse,” by Arthur Somers 
Roche; “Miss Fane’s Baby Is Stolen,” 
by Rupert Hughes; “Ransom One Mil- 
lion Dollars,’ Damon Runyon. 

The current best-selling books that 
were published first in Cosmopolitan 
are: “Green Light,” by Lloyd C. 
Douglas; “American Family,” by Faith 
Baldwin; “The Mother,” by Pearl 
Buck; “East Is West,” by W. Somerset 
Maugham; “Diamond Jim,” by Parker 
Morell; and part of “While Rome 
Burns,” by Alexander Woollcott. 


OSMOPOLITAN will be 50 years 

old next March, and has a his- 
tory of reader interest throughout 
those years. Burton says it gives him 
a sense of responsibility to get a letter 
like this that came from Mrs. Foster 
of Rising Star, Texas, a reader for 40 
years 

“In 1895, my family located on a 
ranch in Central Texas, miles from a 
post office, no near neighbors, no roads 
to any town, and only horses to convey 
us any place. The first picture of an 
automobile that we ever saw was in 
Cosmopolitan, also the radio and all 
the electric appliances that we use 
every day now. Cosmopolitan was 
the magic carpet that conveyed us to 
wonderland through all the years this 
country was being changed from a 
cattle country into the modern livable 
section of today.” 

It is the aim of Cosmopolitan’s edi- 
tor that Mrs. Foster’s daughter, if 
there is one, shall find Cosmopolitan 
as magically uplifting in this modern 
world as it was in her mother’s day. 
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The N. E. A. 
Ever Forges Ahead. 


Ever keeping in step 
with the progress of 
modern day news- 
paper publishing, the 
National Editorial As- 
sociation announces 
with the September 
issue of its publica- 
tion, the change in 
name to— 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISHER 


In this new form, it is 
a newspaperman’s 
newspaper. Every 
publisher will find it 
filled with facts of 
value to him and his 
newspaper. Send 
your subscription to 
the National Edito- 
rial Associction, 134 
North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


$2 


year 


Editorial Association including National 


. . Full membership in the National $ 5 
Publisher 


year 











NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the Fourth 
Estate for your profession, you 
should choose National Print- 
er Journalist for your maga- 
zine. If you are just entering 
the newspaper field, you will 
find this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are an 
old-timer at writing and pub- 
lishing, you will discover fresh 
ideas in the many interesting 
articles on a wide variety of 
subjects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


i 219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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OR reasons known only to Editor 
Peters, the author of these lines 
has been lifted out of obscurity and 
drafted to prepare a monthly column 
for THe QUILL 
containing aids 
and tips for writ- 
ers. Acceptance 
of such an as- 
signment pre- 
supposes a cer- 
tain amount of 
temerity. The 
editor of this de- 
partment, there- 
fore, wishes to 
make it clear 
that he does not 
consider himself 
a professor in the craft of writing. 
He’s pretty much of a freshman at 
free lancing himself. 
This page, it is hoped, will become 
a monthly forum and catalog; a forum 
so long as the editor of it can induce 
successful free lancers to contribute; 
a catalog after publishers and editors 
have made known to this department 
their manuscript needs. 
Nearly all the checks which the 





J. Gunnar Back 


LINES TO THE LANCERS 


By J. GUNNAR BACK 











writer has received free lancing have 
come from theatrical publications, mo- 
tion picture and radio magazines in 
particular. Your editor cannot, there- 
fore, be said to have added substan- 
tially to the world’s literature; but he 
knows someone who has written some 
pretty sound things for the American 
Mercury before H. L. Mencken left it, 
and for Scribner’s, and that person 
will be drafted in due time—after your 
editor has written his say on fan maga- 
zines as a free lance field. 

In a month or two, there will be a 
contribution from a police reporter 
who has written hair-raisers, grisly 
true stories and fiction for detective 
magazines. Another future contribu- 
tor has just seen his first novel on the 
stands. Like the editor of this depart- 
ment, the young novelist has won some 
glory in, and received no cash from, 
several of the “little” magazines. A 
third future contributor is a former 
newspaperman who seems to have 
found the formula for hitting maga- 
zines like Cosmopolitan. He has 
agreed to tell about it. Finally, a cer- 
tain gloomy individual with a fond- 
ness for Chaucer, will tell his experi- 
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dramatic reportorial experiences. 


reporter had pushed you ? 


newspaper work, $25.00. 


the judge of the contest. 


1935. 


dressed to: 


225 West 39th Street 








Prizes for Reporters’ Own Stories — 


The American Press believes its readers are interested in first-person stories of 


We want the “story behind the story.” 
paper, but the adventure of the reporter himself in getting the the story—the excit- 
| ing episode, the risk accepted and overcome in covering an assignment. 

We want real adventure stories of newspaper reporting—true stories, not fic- 
tionized in any way, written by the men who lived them. 

How close, for example, did you ever come to death in the pursuit of news? 
Did you ever have to fight your way out of a tough spot into which your work as a 


These are merely suggestions of some of the dramatic phases of newspaper 
work, which have come within the experience of most reporters. 


f 


We want those stories 


To get them, The American Press offers the following cash prizes: 
For the best true, first-person story of a dramatic experience in 


For the second best, $15.00. For the third best, $10.00. 


Any other story submitted in this contest and published in The American Press 
will be paid for at our regular rates. The Editor of The American Press is to be 


The deadline for stories for this prize competition is midnight, November 1, 


For a story to be eligible for a prize it must not exceed 1,000 words in length. 
All contributions should be marked “Submitted in Prize Contest,’ and ad- 


EDITOR, THE AMERICAN PRESS 


Not what the reporter wrote for his 


New York, N. Y. 
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ences writing jingles for greeting 
cards. 

Whether they speak for themselves, 
or through the writer, it can be sup- 
posed that from them something re- 
sembling a tip or an aid for writers 
will be brought forth. There will at 
least be a monthly impersonal listing 
of new and good markets for various 
types of manuscripts. In the mean- 
time this column invites your assist- 
ance. If, for example, you suddenly 
happened on a way to sell stories on 
proper care and feeding of dogs, or 
discovered how a plain, ordinary 
storefront could be humanized for a 
trade journal, write in to this column. 

Your editor, in a recent conversa- 
tion with Don Ameche, star of the 
coast-to-coast NBC First Nighter and 
Grand Hotel programs, learned that 
the agency producing the shows are 
in constant need of good half-hour 
dramatizations. As you will discover 
by listening to either of the programs, 
First Nighter on Friday nights, Grand 
Hotel on Sunday afternoon, scripts 
should contain about twenty minutes 
of actual dialogue. The programs are 
broken up with music. Each section 
of dialogue should lead up to a climax. 
The stories must be essentially love 
stories—ending happily—and featur- 
ing a young man and woman as leads. 
Don’t make the story too episodic. 
Your manuscripts should be sent to 
Aubrey, Moore, and Wallace, 410 N. 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 

Writing radio scripts is not an easy 
job, as your correspondent has him- 
self learned since he took his present 
job as continuity head at WTCN, 
Minneapolis. This column comes off 
the same machine that daily grinds out 
everything from 100-word announce- 
ments telling of a clothing sale that is 
rocking the city to fifteen-minute dra- 
matizations of moments in the lives of 
a man and wife who suddenly come to 
love and adore a certain kind of 
cheese. 

If you want to try radio scripts— 
First Nighter and Grand Hotel scripts 
in particular—listen to the programs 
carefully. Time the dialogue sections. 
Notice the use of sound effects. Note 
the climaxes. Strive for easy and 
natural dialogue and definite charac- 
terizations and plot. Have speed and 
action. You'll be well paid if your 
script sells. But it has to be good. 

Most small radio stations will use 
scripts sent in by free lancers, or, bet- 
ter yet, scripts brought in person. 
You may be paid a small sum if the 
script can be sold commercially. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
small stations cannot hire talent for 
large casts. But, paid or not, you may 
have a chance to get your work on the 
air. It may be the start. 
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Cuartes N. Scumipt (Ohio State °33) 
recently was named city circulation man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Post. 


* * * 


J. Lynn Wyxkorr (Oregon ’28) has been 
named sales promotion manager of the 
Portland Oregonian. 


* * * 


Rosert K. Ricwarps (Ohio State ’34), 
formerly with the Campbell-Ewald ad- 
vertising agency in Detroit, has joined 
the staff of Radio Station WAIU in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

7 * * 

R. R. Lasusprook (Kansas State ’28), 
formerly assistant instructor in the de- 
partment of industrial journalism at Kan- 
sas State College, has been advanced to 
the rank of instructor, succeeding R. I. 
Thackrey, who resigned to join the Asso- 
ciated Press at Kansas City. 

* * * 


Ricuarp V. Watt (Penn State ’33) is on 
the staff of the Berwick (Pa.) Enterprise. 


* * * 


Morris Kine (Butler °35), who com- 
pleted his college work in February, is on 
the copy desk of the Indianapolis Star. 


* * * 


Percy H. Lanprum (Kentucky ’31), edi- 
tor of the Ohio County News, Hartford, 
Ky., and Miss Dora Rebecca Cave, of 
Campbellsville, Ky., were married in 
June. 

* * * 

Georce L. GarpNer (Indiana °32) has 
been appointed assistant to Z. G. Cleven- 
ger, director of athletics at Indiana Uni- 
versity. Gardner has been news editor 
of the Bloomington (Indiana) Star since 
his graduation from Indiana University. 
He also will handle all athletic publicity 
for the university. He has served as 
sports correspondent for several metro- 
politan newspapers and press associations. 

* a * 

CiarRENcE Woop (Iowa ’33) recently 
joined the reportorial staff of the Wyo- 
ming Eagle. Wood served last year on the 
advertising staff of the Sheridan Press 
and prior to that was city editor of the 
Lamar (Colo.) Daily News. He is the 
son of C. E. Wood, well known newspa- 
perman, now employed in Denver. 

* * * 


Wuu1am S. Bower (Wisconsin ’34) is 
now employed by the Wisconsin Taxpay- 
ers Alliance, Madison, Wis., as assistant 
to the editor of the Wisconsin Taxpayer, 
writing publicity releases, copyreading 
and preparing radio talks for the Alliance. 

* +. > 

Joun Duntap (Southern California ’33) 
has resigned from the editorial staff of the 
Santa Anna Register to become night 
manager of the Salt Lake City (Utah) Bu- 
reau of the United Press. 


At Huser (Kansas ’32), who has been 
with the Arkansas City Daily Traveller 
for the past year, has taken a job in the 
Kansas City (Kan.) bureau of the Kan- 
sas City Star. 


* * * 


Pror. R. R. Bartow, School of Journal- 
ism, University of Illinois, sailed Sept. 1 
for ten months’ study of press of condi- 
tions in Europe. He will go first to the 
war front to do a number of features on 
assignment from several daily news- 
papers. About Oct. 1 he will go to the 
division of journalism at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, and later to Berlin, to study the 
German press. Prof. Barlow will spend 
several months also in Russia, France, 
England, and at Geneva, returning next 
summer to resume his duties as associate 
professor in journalism at the University 
of Illinois. 

* *~ ” 

Rosert B. Reep (Kansas 32) is editor- 
in-chief of the Garden City (Kan.) Daily 
Telegram. 





HAD YOU HEARD— 











Percy B. Scott, who began newspaper 
work on the Catskill (N. Y.) Examiner, 
one of the best known weeklies in the 
East, and followed that with service on 
the Hudson Evening Register, the Chat- 
ham Republican, the New York Press, 
the New York World, the Schenectady 
Union-Star and the United Press, has be- 
come editor of the American Press. He 
succeeds FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE, who 
continues with the magazine as editorial 
consultant and conductor of his well- 
known column, “First Person Singular.” 
Gerorce WILLIAM RussELL, Irish journalist, 
poet and painter who used the shortest 
known pseudonym in literature, AE, died 
July 18 in Bournemouth, England. He 
helped organize the Abbey Theater in 
Dublin. KennetH E. Otson, formerly 
associate professor of journalism at the 
University of Minnesota and present head 
of the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, has been named director 
of the Department of Journalism at Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
He will also serve as executive secretary 
of the New Jersey Press Association. He 
assumes the post made vacant by the 
death of Dr. Allen S. Will. Howarp C. 
Gitespre (Northwestern °31), recently 
published “Tales of a Prairie Town,” a 
sociological-historical volume tracing the 
growth, development and changes in a 
typical midwestern town in the course of 
a century. Burt A. Exy, INS state chief 
in Ohio for five years, has been trans- 
ferred to New York to head promotional 
activities of International News Service 
and Universal Service. 





Epcar Backus (Nebraska °30) died in 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1935. He 
was connected with the public relations 
section of the Bureau of Investigation, 
Department of Justice. 


* * * 


JAMES HutTcHESON (Washington ’30), 
wire editor and sports editor for a year 
and a half on the Walla Walla (Wash.) 
Daily Bulletin, was transferred June 24 
to the night editorship of the Associated 
Press at Spokane, Wash. 


* * * 


Atex N. Murpuree (Texas ’29), former 
editor of the Edinburg (Texas) Valley 
Review, and Rospert C. Mayes (Texas 33), 
formerly of the Belton (Texas) Bureau 
of the Temple Daily Telegram, have ex- 


changed places. 
* * os 


A. Gorpon SmirH (Syracuse ’27) con- 
tributed “A Curb for the Roadside,” to 
the May issue of the New Outlook. 
Smith lives ai 11 Riverview Place, Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, New York, and is a re- 
porter on the Yonkers Herald-Statesman. 

” * + 


Wititarp Rossins (South Dakota °31) 
is on the staff of the Seymour (Iowa) 
Herald. 

” - * 

Horace B. Warp (Knox ’22) is cover- 
ing police for the South Bend (Ind.) 
News-Times. 

* 7 7 

W. B. Dicxrnson, of the United Press, 
and Lawrence Martin, of the Denver 
Post, were recently initiated as associate 
members of the Colorado chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity. 

* *” 

Marcus Purpve (Indiana 35) is on the 

staff of the Evansville (Ind.) Journal. 
* * * 

Paut G. Friccens, formerly state cap- 
ital correspondent for the United Press 
at Lansing, Mich., has been transferred 
to the northwest headquarters of the 
U. P. at Minneapolis, Minn., as assistant 
manager. He and Mrs. Friggens became 
parents of a son, April 14. 

7 7 * 

Sruart DistetHorst (Purdue °35) has 
accepted a position on the editorial staff 
of Industrial Power Magazine. 





Announcing the New 


1935 Balfour Blue Book 


The Smart Revue of Fraternity Jewelry 
Rings Compacts Favors 
Bracelets Gifts 


Sole Official Jeweler to Sigma Delta Chi 
L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 
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Bullets Fell on Louisiana 


ULLETS spat in the corridors of the Louisiana State 

Capitol—Huey Long fell mortally wounded as his as- 
sailant was riddled by the gunfire of the Senator’s frus- 
trated bodyguards. 

One of the most unusual figures in American public life 
was brought to the end of a spectacular career—shot down 
by a usually mild-mannered young man who—apparently 
with everything in the world to live for—suddenly turned 
assassin. 

Huey Long was not a figure we could admire. The re- 
ports of his ruthless, high-handed dictatorial régime in 
Louisiana were almost unbelievable. They would not 
have been so strange coming from a foreign land—but 
that they were originating in an American state, that such 
conditions were tolerated, was difficult to understand. 

Sooner or later the Kingdom of the Kingfish would have 
collapsed—but how much better to have had his power 
broken by ballots, the will of the people, than by bullets. 

Dictators, however, give rise to assassins. We have no 
room for either in America. 


= 
One Man’s 25 Years 


HERE’S a man of Minnesota to whom we pay our re- 

spects this month. 

Twenty-five years ago, an inexperienced young man 
just two years out of college, he took over one of the in- 
fluential country newspapers of the state. As its pub- 
lisher for the last quarter century he has made an even 
better paper of it, a product that again and again has won 
state and national journalistic honors. 

He has served his community, state and profession in 
many ways—and always well. 

He has been an officer of various civic organizations; 
president of the board of education; president of the com- 
munity club and improvement association; president and 
treasurer of the County Fair; president for three years of 


his college alumni association; a college trustee; chairman 
of the board of his church. 

He was a pioneer in the development of good roads in 
his area; for six years he was a member of the board of 
governors of his state’s fair; for two years president of the 
state agricultural ‘society; chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee. 

He pioneered also in the introduction of cost-finding 
methods, improved circulation and advertising ideas and 
modern methods in the country newspaper field; he was 
secretary of the Minnesota Editorial Association for four 
years; vice-president, president and field director of the 
National Editorial Association and executive secretary of 
the Eleventh Zone Federation, Commercial Relief Print- 
ing Industry, and of the St. Paul Graphic Arts Association. 

With all of his activities, he has found time to live, to 
share his experiences with others of his calling, to give 
his counsel and advice when they were sought. 

We give you, then, Herman Roe, for the last 25 years 
publisher of the Northfield (Minn.) News. May his next 
quarter-century be even more fruitful than the last. 


e 
Here Come the Ghosts 


ORLD SERIES days are here—the football season 
just ahead. 

This, as no other period of the year, brings forth one of 
the silliest sides of journalism—the avalanche of material 
prepared by ghost writers and signed with the names of 
stars, managers, coaches and “experts.” 

When an extra flashes on the streets after a major fight, 
World Series game or gridiron contest with signed com- 
ment by principals scarcely out of the ring, off the diamond 
or the football field, what portion of the public is fooled? 

The practice only makes the newspapers ridiculous. 

Ghost writing has a legitimate place in the publishing 
business—but it should be honest ghost writing. Let such 
material bear a double by-line: “By So-and-So, as told 
to Bill Brown.” 








Sucker Bait 


NOTHER of the minor mysteries of journalism is why 
A newspapers everywhere will ballyhoo crooked horse- 

racing, crooked dog-racing, crooked wrestling and 
crooked prize fights. Altogether newspapers must give 
these rackets millions of dollars’ worth of free publicity in 
j| the course of each year. 
{ “Any merchant in any city will tell you that, when the 
i] races come to town, installment payments fall off about 25 
per cent. The police records will tell you of good men gone 
wrong through gambling against a sure thing. 

“Yet in many cities it is an open secret that sports editors 
‘own’ parts of prize fighters, or get a cut from the dog track, 
or are allowed to win at the horse track. Very few news- 
paper owners and editors are blind to these things—yet they 
{| smugly pretend they are presenting their readers with hon- 
est sporting news! 

“Is it any wonder that a good many readers turn away 
from newspapers in disgust? Is it any wonder that editors 
and publishers go around holding their heads and moaning 
about ‘the lack of reader confidence and interest’? What 
do they expect from readers who, day after day, are as- 
saulted with imaginative ballyhoo about prize fighters, race 
horses, greyhounds and wrestlers—ballyhoo designed not so 





BEHIND THE 


HEADLINES 


much to interest the reader as to get money from him under 
false pretenses, for the sport writer’s benefit? 

“It is about time the newspapers had a house cleaning. 
Either that, or they should be consistent and ballyhoo Chi- 
nese gambling dens, the Irish sweepstakes, slot machines and 
punch boards. Doubtless, many sports writers could be 
found to make interesting yarns about these—if the oper- 
ators would make it worth their while. 

“Of course, there are honest sports writers and honest 
sports editors—but there are entirely too many of the other 
kind. And their employers are entirely too complacent 
about it. They will probably keep on being complacent 
until it is too late—until the readers ALL awaken to what is 
going on. 

“Perhaps the Old Crab belongs to another age—an age in 
which a newspaperman couldn’t be bought and would get 
and write the facts despite hell and high water—and crab 
like hell if his city editor tried to soften a single fact. Per- 
haps we should all be ballyhoo artists, getting part of our 
salary from the Old Man and the rest from promoters for 
spreading sucker bait over white paper. 

“But, if that’s what newspapers are going to be content to 
do, some of us would sooner be in some honest business, 
like burning down orphan asylums or stealing crutches 
from cripples.”—“The Old Crab” in the American Press. 
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THESE STORIES WENT TO MAR- 
KET, edited by Vernon McKenzie. 
Robert M. McBride and Company, 
New York. 1935. 263 pp. $2.00. 

Mr. McKenzie has a flair for the in- 
teresting. To students of newswriting 
—and to almost anybody else—his 
“Behind the Headlines” is the kind of 
book that can’t be laid down. This 
new volume has something of the same 
quality. Though its appeal is perhaps 
more limited than that of the first— 
it will have most value and interest 
for the student of the short story—it 
is nevertheless good as well as infor- 
mative reading. 

“Behind the Headlines” was a case 
book of news stories. “These Stories 
Went to Market” is a case book of 
short stories written and published 
(in all except one case, sold) by stu- 
dents in Mr. McKenzie’s seminar in 
the short story at the University of 
Washington. It doesn’t pretend to be 
a collection of “best” stories; but it is 
a collection of marketed stories by 
novice writers, and as such it has a 
good deal of clinical value. 

It would probably have more if all 
the stories were as well annotated as 
the first. This story, published in 
Collier's, is reproduced in its finai 
form; its case history is presented by 
its author; the first draft—an almost 
entirely different story from the final, 
or sixth, draft—is reproduced; and 
two sets of criticisms (of the first and 
third drafts) by Norman Reilly Raine, 
creator of Tugboat Annie, who sat in 
the seminar with the students for 
nearly two years, are presented. 

That gives any student writer a good 
look at the construction of a market- 
able story. Other stories (eleven of 
them, marketed in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Atlantic Monthly, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Red Book and other 
magazines) are given merely in final 
form, with case histories. More com- 
plete annotation would make them 
more useful. 

The book is, nevertheless, of real 
help. Mr. McKenzie has contributed 
an introductory essay in which he an- 
swers affirmatively the question in his 
title, “Can Short Story Writing Be 
Learned?”—MircHett V. CHARNLEY, 
University of Minnesota. 


“The Beginnings of Printing in Vir- 
ginia,” by Douglas C. McMurtrie, has 
been printed in the journalism labora- 
tory of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity by C. HAROLD LAUCK, super- 
intendent. 


It is a handsome 56-page brochure, 
each copy signed and numbered. The 
binding was done by Ida Baskerville 
Lauck. 

The booklet was distributed as a 
keepsake to the members of the four- 
teenth conference on printing educa- 
tion meeting in Boston, June 24-26, 
1935. It is planned to distribute them 
also to the members of the Virginia 
Press Association, after which the re- 





“To the Tune” of $11,000— 


Within 16 days the Personnel Bureau added more than $11,000 to the payroll 
for five Sigma Delta Chi members for the next 12 months. 


From August 20 to September 6, five men were placed with the following 
salaries: $250 month, $200 month, two at $150 month, and $95 month. 


And all these men did to find these jobs was to take a few minutes to fill in 
the Personnel Bureau registration form, and send in the $1 fee to cover the cost of 


building their personal files. 


Can you afford NOT to put yourself in a position to be immediately recom- 
mended for a job when it breaks? With your complete personal, education and 
experience records and reference letters on file, the Personnel Bureau has your 
complete application ready for use at a moment's notice. 


Employers Have Requested — 


recommendations and direct applications since August 20 in connection with the 


following jobs: 


Publicity assistant for Community Fund campaign in large 


15 


mainder of 500 copies will be offered 
for sale. 





Newspapers of six California univer- 
sities and colleges are now exchanging 
news items by a short wave news service 
employing the dot-dash system. The six 
are the University of California, Stan- 
ford, Southern California, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 
Junior College and San Diego. Others 
are to be added this fall. First plans for 
the new service were worked out by 
Francis Hamitton (Stanford) and Tom 
Law.tess (Southern California) at the 
Silver Anniversary Convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi held last October at De Pauw. 


city: head of news bureau, daily paper in Eastern suburban city; 
managing editor of weekly paper, suburban community: adver- 
tising manager of midwestern small daily: free lance writers for 
drug trade publication; librarian, large daily: combination re- 
porter, advertising man for southern weekly; telegraph-state edi- 
tor, lowa daily: merchandising man, advertising staff of mid- 
western daily: local news reporter and broadcaster for radio 
station; advertising man for small Indiana daily: circulation man 
for daily assistant to sales manager, advertising and printing 
concern. 


Experienced men, in every branch of journalism, are needed as registrants 
of the Personnel Bureau if it is to keep pace with the present rate requests from 
employers are being received. 


Why pass up a good contact and a better job? Send for information and the 
registration form. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


James C. Kiper, Director 
836 Exchange Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


« Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » 
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Seek 


A Newspaper Job 


in any department 


ADVERTISING «» EDITORIAL «» CIRCULATION 
«» MECHANICAL «>» 


Utilize These Important Services 
1. Three 40-word “situation” ads in EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
2. A 3-month subscription, or extension, to EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
3. Registration with E & P Personnel Service (agency) for six months. 
4. Preparation by us of 100 photo-litho bulletins about your qualifications and 


experiences with your snapshot or passport photo included thereon. These 
we send to newspapers needing a man of your abilities. 


DRAFT 


an ad now if you are seeking a newspaper connection, and send it 
to us with $5.00 check or money order, to cover all the above 
services. A registration blank will then be sent you. A reason- 
able additional percentage charge will be made when and if a po- 
sition is secured through our services. 


Negotiations Confidential . . . Present Positions Respected 


E & P Personnel Service 


L. P. LIKELY, Mgr. 
1700 Times Bldg. Times Square New York, N. Y. 





